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to undergo a vast deal of laborious work, such as turning warping mills,
carrying goods through the streets on their shoulders and the like'.
He describes how the master, his children and the apprentices were
obliged to be in the warehouse at six in the morning before breakfast
at seven, when each
... with a wooden spoon in his hand,.. dipped into the same dish of oatmeal
and water and thence into the milk pan.... Li George Ts reign many country
gentlemen began to send their sons apprentices to the Manchester manu-
facturers; but though the little country gentry did not then live in the
luxurious way they have done since, the young men found it so different
from home that they could not brook this treatment, and either got away
before their time, or ... for the most part entered the army or went to sea.
The little attention paid to rendering the evenings of apprentices agreeable
at home, where they were considered rather as servants than as pupils, drove
many of them to taverns, where they acquired habits of drinking that fre-
quently proved injurious in after life.33
To return to the London apprentice. As we have seen, he had an
almost unlimited freedom to spend his hours of leisure as he pleased,
and the custom was for the elder apprentices at least to spend them,
like their masters, at the alehouse or the tavern. This exemplifies the
much complained of lack of discipline. The other extreme, the excess of
it, is naturally not one of the current grievances of the time, but the
long hours of work demanded of some of these boys may well have
been partly responsible for the way in which they spent their leisure.
The complaint book of the Chamberlain's office is illuminating.
Apprenticeship to a freeman of London had certain safeguards which
were absent in Middlesex, and it was free from the peculiar dangers
attaching to parish apprenticeship and that of the poorest and most
friendless children. Nevertheless, the rulings of the Chamberlain, sup-
posed to be the guardian of the apprentices of London, show that the
master, even at the end -of the century (the records before 1786 are
unfortunately burnt),34 might make almost unlimited demands on the
time and strength of the apprentice. In 1788, John Abraham, a printer,
charged his apprentice with refusing to work after the usual time in the
evening, and with using saucy and insolent language. Mr Chamberlain
reprimanded the lad and ordered him home to his duty..In the same
year William Green complained against his master, a barber, for refus-